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CONSTANTINOPLE. 


This magnificent city, which, won from the degenerate 
Greeks of the lower empire, has been for four centuries 
the capital of the Turkish empire, is situated in 41 de- 
grees 1 minute, 27 seconds, north latitude, and in 26 de- 
gtees 35 minutes of east longitude. 

The ground it occupies is marked out by nature as the 
site of a great city. A gently declining promontory, se- 
cured by narow seas, at the east of Europe, stretches out 
to meet the continent of Asia, from which its extreme 
point is separated by so narrow a strait that in a quarter 
of an hour a boat can row from one continent to the oth- 
er. This strait or channel, which is called the Bospho- 
rus, running about fifteen miles from the Black Sea, be- 
tween the beautiful shores of Europe and Asia, looks like 
a stately river, until it sweeps by the angle of Constanti- 
nople, and enters the sea of Marmora. But just before it 
is lost in that sea, it makes a deep elbow to the right, flow- 
ing between the triangle of Constantinople Proper, and its 
suburbs of Gatara and Pera, and forming the port which is 
called the Golden Horn. This is the most convenient as 
well as the most beautiful harbor in the world. _ 

Though there is one beautiful street, which, with but 
few interruptions, traverses the city from the Seraglio to 
the inland walls, the houses of Constantinople are not gen- 
erally massed together, but interspersed with open spaces, 
gardens, trees, ancient ruins, and isolated mosques,—the 
tall, slim, arrowy minarets or towers of which, all kept 
purely white, and tipped with a gilded crescent, contrib- 
ute greatly to the beauty of the views. mae: 

The situation of Constantinople upon hills is not only 
the cause of its beauty, but of its salubrity and compara- 
tive cleanliness. It catches all the pleasant breezes from 
the Bosphorus, the Marmora, and the adjoining plains of 
Thrace; and the dirt that might accumulate, naturally de- 
acends the hills’ sides to the port or the open sea, in both 
of which it is carried off by astrong current. To this 
advantage must be added the immense number of foun- 
tains, and the quantity of flowing water which is always 
carrying off parts of the dirt ; and the heavy rains which, 
when they fall, so wash the sides of the hills, that nothing 
can well be cleaner than the greater part of Constantino- 
ple at those seasons. Indeed, at any time, the lower edge 
of the city that touches the port, and the opposite suburb 
of Galata (the Wapping of the Turkish capital,) may be 
called filthy places, but the term cannot be correctly ap- 
plied to Constantinople as a whole.—Penny Mag. 


Moral Tales. 


THE STAR OF THE HAREM. 


It was twilight in the East, and its golden hues glanced 
athwart the sky that arched above the glassy sea of Marmo- 
ta, while the rising moon just tipping the gilded crescents 
of the mosques, silvered the light waves of the Bosphorus. 
Near its banks at this hour sat a couple of turbaned youths 
dressed in the loose made attire of the Armenian people. 
On a near approach it was easy to discover that one was 
a female evidently seeking to disguise her sex, the youth 
by her side being her lover, to meet whom alone she had 
hazarded this exposure by the water’s side. 

“Ah, dearest Zillah, would that we had been born far 




















beyond the sea from whence comes yonder noble ship with 
Ose stars dotting her azure flag, for in America, I am 

told, that religious belief is no bar to the union of hearts. 
.““Nor should it be here, Al Hassan,” replied the gentle 


| Girl by his side, “did our noble Sultan understand the 
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his people; may theprophet open his eyes! 
— Fresh I “ee a. Zillah, far beyond all else on 
earth, yet can I not abjure my 1eligion for thy sake, for at 
best we can be here a short time only, and if I was un- 
faithful in my holy creed, then I could no longer hope 
as I do now to meet thee, let what may betide us, in 

. e,” 

ra we thus, Al Hassan, are you doubly true to me, for 
though my father has educated me in the studied rules of 
Mussulman faith, yet I am far from heeding such minutia 
as would entitle me to bear the name of a bigot; no, ho; 
I love you the more that you are true to your religion. 

Zillah was a child in years; sixteen summers had not 
yet developed their power in her slight but beautiful form, 
and yet it was rounded so nearly to perfection, so slightly 
and gracefully full, as to captivate the most fastidious eye. 
Her face was classically beautiful, with a Grecian cast of 
features, and eyes that were almost too large and too bril- 
liant. The acknowledged children of the Turks can 
hardly escape being lovely in personal attractions, for their 
parent who becomes the favorite, is the chosen beauty of 
the harem, selected from out a host of Georgian or Cir- 
cassian slaves, any one of whom would form a worthy sub- 
ject for the artist’s model. And such was Zillah’s moth- 
er—a Circassian by birth; she had been brought by a 
Trebizond slave ship to Constantinople, and purchased 
by her father, the richest Bey in the Turkish Metropolis. 

Al Hassan was a young Armenian merchant of rich pa- 
rents, and good family. By some chance he had met 
Zillah, and done her an important service at imminent 
risk to himself, by saving her from the deep river that en- 
circles the city. A caique in which she was crossing, 
having by some mischance overturned while he was near 
the spot, he sprang into the water and swam with her to 
the shore. With the suddenness of oriental passion, they 
loved at once, but their after intercourse was necessarily 
in secret, since they knew full well that the Bey would at 
once punish them both if he discovered them, for how 
could a Mussulman tolerate an Armenian? 

Al Hassan was well calculated to captivate the fancy of 
Zillah. He was four years her senior, well formed and 
bearing a countenance which, besides being remarkably 
handsome, was truly intellectual in its expression. Though 
young, he seemed to possess many years of experience and 
an unflinching steadiness of purpose, which together form- 
ed a character that Zillah not only loved most dearly, bnt 
deeply respected. Al Hassan had travelled much already 
in his business, and had improved opportunities for ac- 
quiring knowledge, which rendered him in advance of 
many of those who were about him; besides which he 
seemed to avoid by instinct the growing vices of his peo- 
ple and the Mussulmen. 

Zillah and Al Hassan had often met as we have de- 
scribed, but always with the utmost caution ; for the close 
watch and restraint enforced upon the women of Constan- 
tinople is proverbial even with us in America, and indeed, 
the females themselves seem fully to approve of their veil- 
ed customs, inasmuch as it is rarely the case that they in- 
voluntarily depart from them, But this was an instance 
when the heart claimed sway, and breaking through all 
the restraint of forms, sought the object of its devotion, 
nearly heedless of the risk, or the cost of detection. But 
at last Zillah was discovered by her father, the Bey, to be 
absent fromthe harem, None knew whither she had gone, 
nor how she had escaped; but the father’s suspicions were 
aroused, and ever after, so strict was the watch that was 
kept over her, she found it impossible to escape even for 
a moment, and of course to communicate with the young 
Armenian in any other way, was out of the question. 
Thus rendered miserable, ‘“‘ The Star of the Harem,” 





Zillah was called, grew sick, and paler and paler each day, 
until the old Bey, now thoroughly aroused, was extremely 
anxious, lest she should be taken to the Prophet’s bosom. 
Tbe best sages and doctors to be found, were summoned, 
and constantly attended the drooping flower, but alas! to 
no avail ;. their art was not cunning enough to discover the 
true cause, nor would she tell it; but knowing the hope- 
less character of her love, she nursed it in secret, and 
kept, ah! sadly kept, the secret locked fast within her 
young breast. 

The cold-hearted old Bey never dreamed of the true 
cause of her illness. True, he had suspected her of being 
too unguarded in her habits, and had laid restrictions upon 
her as to the liberty that should be permitted for her en- 
joyment; but as for disappointment in love being a cause 
sufficient to wither the beauty and health of his child, the 
cool, calculating old Turk could realize no such thing. 
In vain were all the remedies prescribed bythe physicians 
that attended her, and at last the father, who really loved 
his child, perhaps the only being on earth that had ever 
engendered an honest affection in his heart, determined to 
seek the confidence of Zillah. He entered the gorgeous- 
ly furnished apartments of the harem, and seating himself 
on a rich divan of satin, he tenderly drew his child to- 
wards him. 

Zillah loved her father, and at this unusual token of 
kindness from him, tears flooded her eyes and cheeks, 
and she buried her face in his broad mantle, and sobbed 
aloud. 

“* My child,” said the old Bey, encircling her slender 
waist with his arm, “tell me the true cause of thy sick- 
ness. Surely you must know what robs thy cheek of its 
color, thine eye of its brilliancy, and thy form of its 
strength. Speak, Zillah, as you would open your heart 
to the Prophet.” 

“Ah, father, let me die in peace, since I know full 
well how hopeless is my malady ; I love thee, and do not 
complain.” 

“Nay, Zillah, my child,” said the Bey earnestly, “ tell 
me what this secret is—I charge you in the name of the 
Prophet.” 

The eyes of the beautiful girl sought the rich carpet, 
and a gentle blush stole across her pale face beneath her 
now almost transparent skin, and thus she mused for a sin- 
gle moment. 

“Speak, my child, speak!” said the Bey, reading the 
half-formed resolution in her expressive face. 

“ Yes, I will reveal to you the truth, my father. You 
remember the youth who saved me from a watery grave.” 

“That youth; what of him, Zillah ?” 

“‘ Father,” she whispered,“ I Jove him.” ; 

** Wha’, Zillah, thou lovest a dog of a Christian, a vile 
Armenian ?” 

“*T have spoken,” said Zillah, modestly. 

The Bey knew his daughter to be fixed in her feelings, 
and that all his rage was only thrown away. She frankly 
told him that she could never be happy unless the young 
Armenian, Al Hassan, washer husband. The embarrass- 
ment of the Mussulman was great in this dilemma. He 
had recourse to the most eminent physicians to know if a 
malady caused by love could ever prove fatal. They as- 
sured him that this had frequently been the case, and that 
his daughter was in a most critical situation. All this 
rendered him quite miserable, for he could not for a mo- 
ment entertain the idea of his child’s becoming the wife 
of one of the most hated Christian race. Besides, the 
laws prohibited such inter-marriages in the most positive 
and decided manner, affixing the most fearful penalties to 
a digression from the rule established. He thought long, 
and smoked many pipes over the matter, coming at last to 
the conclusion that there was but one way both to save 
his child, and to respect the laws, and his plan of action 
was accordingly formed in his own mind. 

He repaired to the young Armenian’s shop and pur- 
chased some rich goods, directing that the proprietor, Al 
Hassan, should see them delivered at his palace, and be 
there in person to receive his pay. 

The terms of the bargain were strictly adhered to, and 
the young merchant attended upon the delivery of the pur- 
chase in person. He received full pay for his goods, and 
a rich present besides, with a message that if he would 
follow the slave who gave them to him, he should be con- 
ducted into the presence of the Bey, who would be happy 
to receive so reputable a merchant. Al Hassan followed 
the messenger through several winding passages, until at 
last they stopped short and suddenly, when the slave 
threw open a secret door, and the astonished Armenian 
found himself within the sacred precincts of the Bey’s ha- 
rem, and within a few steps of Zillah herself. His won- 
der soon gave way to the joy of meeting her whom he 
loved so deariy, and in spite of all peng De tiie 
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the next moment embraced in each other’s arms! The 
emotion of the gentle Zillah was too much for her debili- 
tated strength, and she fainted. A! Hassan laid her upon 
the rich divans, yielding her to the host of attendants that 
thronged to her side. 

At this moment the wily Turk entered, and with well 
feigned surprise declared that the Armenian had profaned 
his harem, at the same time sternly ordering his slaves to 
seize and confine him, in the keep of the palace. But his 
stratagem was too shallow to deceive. A! Hassan, who 
as he was being conducted away, turned and said : 

“Think not that I am deceived by this hollow pretence; 
for I know full well your object in thus betraying me.” 

“Be this as it may, young man,” replied the Turk, 
‘there remains but one mode for you to escape from 
death. By virtue of the laws, you must now embrace the 
Mahommedan faith and marry my child, or your life is 
forfeit.’ 

“ There is a God in Heaven !”’ replied Al Hassan, as 
they huried him away to the gloomy keep. 

A week passed by, and still was the young merchant 
confined in the keep. Each morning a slave appeared be- 
fore him, stating that if he were prepared to comply with 
the laws, he should be released ; if not a few more days 
would seal his fate. The old Turk thought that Al Has- 
san thus pressed, would finally yield and choose to re- 
nounce his faith rather than to die; but he knew not the 
sustaining and actuating motive of this Christian captive, 
whose answer was still unchanged. At last the Bey sent 
for him to appear before him. 

“Do you still adhere to your dogged purpose,” he 
asked ? 

““T have spoken,” replied the Armenian. 

“« And dost prefer death to a life of peace with Zillah?” 

** Ah! deeply, severely am I tried,” said Al Hassan ; 
“‘ no torture could make me acknowledge so much, for as 
the apple of mine eye, do I love thy daughter, cruel 
Bey.” 

a The choice is with yourself; life with her, or a fear- 
ful death.” 

There was a momentary’s struggle in the Armenian’s 
mind—for but a moment did he hesitate and pause to 
wonsider. 

‘* Speak for the last time,” said the Bey, “ ere I hand 
thee over to the mercies of the criminal tribunal.” 

‘* My trust is in heaven,” said the Armenian, calmly. 

** Enough,” said the Turk, “ bear him away to the 
Court.” 

And Al Hassan was led like a traitor or a felon before 
the cruel judges whose words were fate, and who were ac- 
tuated by all the prejudices of their countrymen against 
the hated sect to which he belonged, but he was innocent, 
and knew no fear. 

Boldly and without hesitation did the Bey charge him 
before the tribunal, of profaning his harem—a crime whose 
penalty, as all Constantinople knew, was death, unless the 
culprit became at once a follower of the prophet, and in 
an instance like the present, married the female. 

The Armenian commenced his defence in a bold and 
manly strain. He announced at once his deep, unchang- 
ing love for the beantiful Zillah, and acknowledged the 
charge preferred against him, of being found in the harem. 
But he showed also how he came there; that it was by 
treachery and design on the part of the Bey himself, which 
could be easily proved by his own child and by the slaves 
that conducted him thither. 

These were sent for and examined, and the Turkish 
tribunal were forced to acknowledge in their. own hearts 

* that Al Hassan was innocent. But he was found in the 
harem ; no matter how he came there; he was a Chris- 
tian, and the law provided for such cases was imperative. 
The Junge all joined in advising Al Hassan to embrace 
the true faith, as they termed the Mahometan creed, but 
he steadily rejected all persuasion, and the Judges were 
forced to pronounce his sentence. He was condemned to 
be beheaded. 

‘Js there no hope,” cried the half distracted Zillah to 
the judges—“ must he die because he is a Christian ?”’ 

‘* There is no alternative for us, my child,” said the 
chief judge; ‘“‘we are but the agents of the law, its humble 
servants.” 

“The Sultan! the Sultan!” cried Zillah, as if a new 
thought had possessed her, at the same time leaving the 
hall of justise. 

She sought the palace of the “ brother of the Sun,” and 
regardiess of all ceremony threw herself at his feet. She 
related in most eloquent terms the true state of the affair 
that so nearly affected her. She told the Sultan, too, of 
the part her father had acted, but with all delicacy and 
consideration, and with her earnest but simple and true 
tale, engaged and interested the monarch. He sent at 
once for the judges, and listened attentively to their ver- 
‘sion of the affair, also receiving from them a recommen- 
dation of mercy. The Sultan turned his face towards the 
East, and for a moment seemed Jost in prayer. Then Al 
‘Hassan was ordered before him. 

“Thou lovest the Bey’s daughter as truly as she doth 
love thee?’ demanded the Sultan, when both were before 
him. 

“T have long loved her thus truly, noble Sultan,” re- 
plied Al Hassan. 

“And thou, Zillah, dost love the Armenian, and 
would’st thou become his wife ¢” 

“Oh! noble Sultan; it is the only wish of my heart 
angratified.”’ 

“If Terr, the Prophet forgive me,” said the Monarch, 
ugain bowing his head towards the East, “ rise. gnd go 





| hence; you are from this hour married to each other, and 
may the Prophet open the eyes of all unbelievers.” 

Under such countenance as this, none dared to com- 
plain, and the happy Zillah and A] Hassan, would not 
have changed their lot for an accepted Peri’s place in 
Mahomet’s Paradise. 

[The reader has doubtless seen in the last foreign jour- 
nals that the Sultan of Turkey had for the first time sanc- 
tioned a mized marriage, and also that the English papers 
are still discussing the political bearing of the movement. 
The marriage referred to, is that between ZiJlah the rich 
Bey’s daughter, and Al Hassan the Armenian merchant, 
and this, gentle reader, is a true story.]|— Olive Branch. 
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THE KINGS OF ENGLAND. 
[Continued from page 194.] 
Ricuarp II. 

Crowned 1377—Deposed 1399. 
WAT TYLER’S REBELLION. 


Richard IT. son of the “ Black Prince,” and grandson 
of Edward III. was crowned on the 16th of July, 1377, 
when he was not yet quite eleven years of age. ‘The cere- 
mony was splendid; and the fatigue and excitement were 
so great, that the poor boy had to be carried to his room 
on alitter. But, after resting awhile, he was taken to the 
great hall, where he made four earls and nine knights— 
no small work for a boy. After which, he partook of a 
magnificent entertainment, which was followed by a ball, 
and other amusements) after the fashion of the times. He 
was a beautiful boy, and the bishops and courtiers praised 
him, and the people loved him for his father’s sake. This 
was enough to spoil the boy king. 

The Duke of Lancaster, who had been prime minister, 
in the latter part of the reign of Edward III. had become 
very unpopular, and was suspected of aiming at the throne. 
He, therefore, lost his power; and a council of twelve 
were appointed, during the king’s minority, among whom 
not one cf the king’s uncles was named. 

Very soon after the commencement of this reign, Eng- 
land was involved in war with France and Scotland, which 
occasioned ' great expense, and called for extraordinary 
measures to raise money.. The spirit of freedom, which 
had occasioned so many contests between the kings and 
the nobility, in former reigns, began more and more to ex- 
tend among the rich citizens of london and other cities, 
and even to affect the common people, many of whom had 
for ages been held in a condition of partia! slavery. Being 
hard pressed for money to carry on the wars, parliament 
passed a law to levy a general poll tax upon the people. 
Every male and female of fifteen years, was to pay three 
groats, equal to one shilling sterling, which is twenty-two 
cents, and twenty-two hundredths of a cent. With the 
feelings of liberty, which were now becoming general 
among the people, it was not strange that this tax became 
very odious, And, to make it worse, the revenue arising 
from the tax had been sold for more than it was worth, 
and this made the collectors more severe -and exacting. 
This increased the discontent’ and obstinacy of the peo- 
ple; and some whole districts refused to pay it. ‘Those 
who refused, were abused, and roughly handled; but in 
Kent and Essex, they rose in a body, to resist its collec- 
tion, killing, wounding, and driving off the collectors. 
The government sent commissioners to the disturbed dis- 
triets, to arrest those who had resisted the collection ; but 
they were driven back to London. ‘Sir Robert Belknape, 
chief Justice, was then sent into Essex, to try the offend- 
ers. But the people called him a traitor, and forced him 
to flee. 

In a few days, the laboring people in the counties of 
Essex, Kent, Suffolk and Norfolk, were in arms. An act 
of brutality, on thé part of one of the collectors in Kent, 
fanned the smoke into a flame. He went to the house of 
aman hamed Walter, a Tyler, or layer of tiles, in the 
town of Dartford, and demanded the:tax for his daughter, 
who was'a young girl. Her mother said she was not fif- 
teen yedts of age; upon which the tax gatherer offered 
her an intolerable insult, upon which she and her mother 
cried out, and the father who was ‘tiling a house in the 
town, ran-to the spot and knocked out the fellow’s brains. 
The neighbors approved of what the Tyler had done, and 
stood ready to support him. This was War Tyter. 

The insurgents now appointed Wat Tyler their Cap- 
tain; who entered Canterbury, threatening death to the 
archbishop; who being absent, they terrified the monks 
in the Cathedral, and forced the. mayor, aldermen, and 
Commons of the town to swear to be true to king Rich- 
ard, and the lawful Commons of England. 

‘The insurgents passed on, destroying and burning all 
before them, till they entered the city, where they were 
joined by all the rabble. 

Newgate was demolished, and the prisoners being set 
free, joined in the work of destruction. ‘The 'Temple was 
burnt, with all the books and records. After setting fire 
to some other buildings, they proceeded to the shedding 
of blood. To every man they met they put the watch- 
word, “For whom holdest thou?” The answer_ was, 
“ With king Richard and the true Commons.” ‘ Who- 
soever knew not that watchworil, off went his head.’’ The 
rich Flemish merchants, and many of the rich citizens 
were massacred. All that night, London was involved in 
fire, murder, and debauchery. 

In the morning, it was determined to try the effect of 














_part of England ; but as the nobles shut themselves up in 


| his hands; which he used so despotically and tyrannical- 








concession ; and a proclamation was issued to a multitude 
that crowded Tower Hill. ‘Fhey were told if they would 
retire quietly to Mile End, the king would meet them 
there, and grant all their requests. On arriving at Mile 
End, Richard saw himself surrounded by upwards of 
60,000 peasants. But they were mild and respectful, and 
they only demanded, 1. The total abolition of slavery, for 
themselves and their children; 2. The reduction of rent 
on their lands; 3. Full liberty of buying and selling in 
all fairs and markets; and 4. A general pardon for past 
offences. These demands were all just and reasonable, 
and the king assured them that they should be granted, 
The charter was written, sealed, and delivered to them; 
and then an immense body of them withdrew from the 
capitol. But, the men of Kent, who had been joined by 
all kinds of miscreants, remained. Almost as soon as the 
king had left the tower, they forced themselves into it, and 
cut off the heads of the archbishop, the treasurer, and 
some others. 

Wat Tyler and the leaders with him, rejected the char- 
ter which the men of Essex had so gladly accepted. A 
second and a third were drawn up, and rejected with con- 
tempt. Helinsisted on the repeal of the game laws, so 
that the poor as well as the rich might hunt and fish at 
pleasure—a most reasonable demand ; but one not likely 
to be yielded by a pleasnre loving nobility. The next 
morning, after attending prayers at church, the king rode 
out with a few barons and knights, and met Tyler with a 
great multitude. The mayor and some other city magis- 
trates joined the king, but his whole company did not ex- 
ceed sixty persons, all on horseback. In front of the ab- 
bey of St. Bartholemew, the king, (who was only a boy of 
fifteen,) drew up the reins of his horse, and said he would 
go no further till he had appeased the rioters. Wat Ty- 
ler, on seeing him, said to his men, “ Here is the king! 
I will go speak with him. Move not hand or foot, unless 
I give you a signal.” Wat rode boldly up to Richard, 
and went so near that his horse’s head, touched the king’s. 
“King!” said he, ‘* dost thou see all those men there?” 
“TI see them,” replied the king, ‘‘ why dost thou ask?” 
‘* Because they are all at my will, and have sworn by their 
faith and loyalty, to do whatever I should bid them.” 
During this parley, Tyler played with his dagger, and it 
was said, laid hold of Richard’s bridle. The mayor, it is 
said, supposing that he intended to stab the king, gave 
him a blow with hissword. He turned his horse’s head to 
go to his men, when Ralph Standish, one of the king’s 
squires, thrust his sword through his side, and he fell flat 
on his back, and beating with his hands for a while, gave 
up the ghost. When the men of Kent saw his fall, they 
said, ‘‘ We are betrayed! They have killed our captain 
and guide!” The foremost of them began to put their 
arrows on the string, when the royal boy rode up to them 
and exclaimed, ‘‘ What are ye doing, my lieges? Tyler 
was a traitor, I am your king, and I will be your captain 
and guide.” On hearing these words, many slipped away. 
Others remained, but without a leader, they knew not 
what todo. The king and his party were soon joined by 
a thousand men at arms, and the insurgents ran away. 

By this time, the civil war had spread over the greater 


their castles, but little blood was shed. Soon after the 
death of Wat Tyler, Richard found himself at the head of 
40,000 horse, and then he told the people that all his char- 
ters meant nothing, and they must return to their old bon- 
dage. About 1500 of the leaders in the insurrections 
were hanged or beheaded. When the parliament assem- 
bled, they passed laws making “‘ riots, rumors, and other 
such things,’’ high treason. Instead of yielding to the de- 
sire for liberty, they increased the rigor of their bondage. 

We have taken up so much space with this rebellion, 
that we have not room to enter into detail of the particu- 
lars of the remainder of this reign. It is chiefly occupied 
with the jealousy and bickerings of the king, and his u- 
cles; with the usual number of plots, murders, &c. The 
king proved himself to be shrewd, artful, treacherous and 
revengeful. There was a struggle for power between the 
king and his nobles, and between the king’s uncles and 
his favorites; The nobility at one time prevailed, and 
drove the king’s minions from the court, sacrificing some 
lives. By treachery and murder, the king again obtained 
the ascendancy, and got the power almost entirely into 


ly, that the whole country was in a ferment; in the midst 
of which, he went to Ireland. His cousin Henry, of Bo- 
lingbroke, whom he had banished, now returned, and was 
hailed as a deliverer. The king on his return, found him 
self wholly deserted, and was obliged to abdicate, in favor 

















of Henry. Parliament afterwards met, and formally de 
posed him. w. 
Nursery. 
ORIGINAL. 


STORIES ABOUT HENRY.—NO. VIII. 


About a fortnight after the ride, Henry was one day 
playing with his wheelbarrow in the front yard, when he 
saw old Betsey coming up the street. She walked along 
slowly, bearing on a cane, and in one hand she carried a 
small basket. Henry ran down to the gate and opened 
it, and when old Betsey saw him she smiled, and said, 
“ How do you to-day.” “‘ I’mpretty well, and so is moth 
er, and father, and sister Mary, and Sophia and Carry. 
We're all pretty well, if you please,” answered Henry, for 


he had been taught to be polite to every one. “ Whay 
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ou got in your basket, strawberries?” asked he, 
art valine up the yard by her side. “No, the straw- 
berries is gone,” said Betsey, “ but I’ve got something 
here.” ‘‘ Let me carry your basket on my wheelbarrow, 
said Henry, “‘ wheelbarrows are very good to carry bas- 
kets on.” So Betsey put the basket in the little wheel- 
barrow, and Henry began to wheel it along. Suddenly, 
he dropped the handles of his wheelbarrow, and stood still. 
«« What is the matter,” said Betsey, as she saw his fright- 
ened look. “It’s alive—the basket is alive,” said Henry, 
“the cover jumped up, and I heard it squeal. Betsey 
laughed and said, ‘It won’t hurt you, lift up the cover 
and look in.” So Henry lifted one edge of the cover, just 
touching it with the ends of his fingers, for he was a little 
afraid, he had been so startled by the sudden movement 
in the basket. When he looked in, he saw something 
brown lying in the bottom of it, and in a minute a little 
head with a long bill and a pair of bright eyes was thrust 
out of the opening. ‘ Oh my ducks, cried he laughing— 
what a goose to be afraid of ducks.” “Goose enough, to 
be sure,” said Betsey, “but come let’s go into the house. 
Henry ran in to tell his mother and sisters, and they were 
much pleased with his present. ‘‘ They’re mine, all both 
of them are mine,” said he, as Sophia was taking them 
out of the basket. ‘‘ But you’ll let me feed them, wont 
you,” said his sister. No, I want to feed them, but you 
may see them swim,” answered Henry, for he felt rather 
selfish just then. ‘‘ Oh Henry,” said his mother, ‘‘ you I 
let sis feed them sometimes—you won't be selfish in your 
pleasures I hope.” “ Yes, sometimes she may,’ replied 
he feeling a little ashamed—‘ she may every day after I’ve 
done, and we’ll all see them swim.” 

While they had been talking, Tom, the hired man had 
been filling a small tub with water, aud Betsey put the 
ducks into it. Henry was delighted to see them swim 
round and dive under the water. At first he thought they 
would be drowned, but he soon saw that they came up 
again as bright as ever. When Betsey went away, he 
gave her a little china dog he had kept a long time, and 
told her to give it to Martha because she had sent him 
the ducks. ‘It used to be Neptune’s puppy when he was 
here,” said he, ‘“‘ and she may keep it till Nep comes 
back, but I don’t believe he’ll ever come back, so she may 
keep it all the days.” These ducks delighted Henry so 
much, that he ceased to mourn for his dog. He mixed 
some meal and water and gave them, and watched them 
all the afternoon, nibbling the grass, and walking about. 
He said he was playing he was “ aduck mother.” When 
the sun went down, he gave them part of his bread and 
milk for their supper, and they were put into a nice warm 
nest of cotton wool in a basket. The ducklings were soon 
fast asleep, but Henry was not willing to leave them to go 
to his own little bed. He spoke very cross to his sister 
when she tried to take him up, but she repeated a verse 
of one of his nursery songs : 


“T do not want to go to bed, 
Sleepy little Harry said, 

Go naughty Betsy, go away, 
I will not come at all, I say.” 


Then Henry laughed and was not cross any more. M. H. 





Morality. 
HOW A ROGUE FEELS WHEN HE IS CAUGHT. 


Theodore Thinker tells us that he does not know of 
anything calculated to make a boy feel more foolish, than 
to be detected in a mischievous action. He says, sup- 
pose we let him tell his own story—‘‘ When [ was a little 
by, as near as I can recollect, about nine years of age, I 
went with my brother one bright Saturday afternoon, 
when there was no school, to visit at the house of Cap- 
tain Perry. ‘The Captain was esteemed one of the kind- 
est and best natured neighbors in Willow Lane, where my 
father lived; and Julian, the Captain’s eldest son, very 
hear my own age, was, among all the boys at school, my 
favorite play-fellow. Captain Perry had two bee hives in 
his garden, where we were all three at play; and as I 
watched the busy little fellows at their work, bringing in 
honey from the fields, all at once I thought it would be a 
very fine thing to thrust a stick into a hole which I saw 
in one of the hives, and bring out some of the honey. My 
brother and Julian did not quite agree with me in this 
matter. ‘They thought, as nearly as I can recollect, that 
there was three good reasons against this mode of obtain- 
ing honey ; first, I should be likely to get pretty badly 
stung; secondly, the act would be a very mean and cow- 
atdly piece of mischief; and thirdly, I should be found 
out,” 

“Still I was bent on the chivalrous undertaking. I 
Procured a stick of the right size, and marched up to the 
hive to make the attack. While I was deliberating, with 
the stick already a little in the hole, whether I had better 
thrust it in suddenly, and then scamper away as fast as my 
€gs could carry me, or proceed so deliberately, that the 

ees would not suspect what was the matter, Captain 

erry happened to come into the garden; and I was so 
busy with my mischief, that I did not notice him until he 
advanced within a rod or two of the bee hives. He mis- 
trusted what I was about. ‘‘ Theodore,” said he, I look- 
I am sure I would have given all I was worth 

not excepting my little pony, which I re- 
garded as a fortune, if, by some magic or other, I could 
ave got out of this scrape. But it was toolate. I hung 
my head down, as may be imagined, while the captain 











| Went on with his speech— Theodore, if I were in your 








place, (I heartily wished he was in my place, but I did 
not say so; I said nothing in fact,) if 1 were in your 
place, I would not disturb those poor, harmless bees, in 
that way. Ifyou should put that stick into the hive, as 
you were thinking of doing, it would takejthe bees a whole 
week to mend up their cells. ‘That is not the way we get 
honey. I don’t wonder you are fond of honey, though, 
children generally are fond of it; and if you will go into 
the house, Mrs. Perry will give you as much as you wish, 
I am sure.” 

“This was twenty years ago, perhaps more. T have 
met Captain Perry a hundred times since. Indeed, I 
shook his hand last summer—for he is still living, the same 
warm-hearted, hard-working farmer; yet even now I can- 
not look upon his frank, honest countenance, but I dis- 
tinctly call to mind the Quixotic adventure with the bees, 
and I feel almost ashamed as I did when I was detected. 

" [ Youth's Cabinet. 








Learning. 
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THE HEATHEN BOY AND HIS FATHER. 


This picture represents a convertetl heathen teaching 
his boy to read. Would not that litué fellow feel very 


happy if he could read as well as you? And don’t you 
think he would jump up with joy, if he had Sabbath 
School books as plentifully as you have them? How care- 
ful ought you to be then to improve the blessings you en- 
joy, lest God should take them from you, and give them 
to those who will make a better use of them.— Reaper. 
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THE TWO LITTLE GERMAN GIRLS. 


In a German Sabbath School in New York, one ofthe 
girls, named Sophia, took the prize for learning the great- 
est number of proof-texts, several months in succession. 
But one month, a girl named Caroline, learned the 44 
proof-texts which her teacher had found for her; and to 
make sure of the prize, committed 20 other verses. So- 
phia, during the same month, learned 59 proof-texts. The 
prize was given to Caroline. But although she had de- 
sired it so much, she told the superintendant she had 
learned only 44 verses that were proof-texts, and that it 
would not be right for her to have the premium. It was 
accordingly then given to Sophia; but she begged that it 
might be returned to Caroline, who had labored for it so 
earnestly. Caroline’s tender conscience, and Sophia’s 
generous heart, affected the teachers to tears. ‘The poor 


German girls showed by example, what it is to fear God, 
and to love one another. 











Descriptive. 








MOUNT SINAL 


At eight o’clock I was breakfasting; the superior was 
again at my side, offering all that the convent could give, 
and urging me to stay a month, a fortnight, ‘a week, at 
least to spend that day with him, and repose myself after 
the fatigue of my journey ; but from the door of the little 
room in which I sat I saw the holy mountain, and I long- 
ed to stand on its lofty summit. Though feeble and far 
from well, I felt the blood of health again coursing in my 
veins, and congratulated myself that I was not so hack- 
neyed in feeling as I had once supposed. I found, and 
was happy to find, for the prospective enjoyment of my 
further journey, that the first tangible monument in the 
history of the Bible, the first spot that could be called holy 
ground, raised in me feelings that had not been awakened 
by the most classic ground of Italy and Greece, or the 
proudest monuments of the arts in Egypt. 

Continuing our ascent, the old monk still leading the 
way, in about a quarter of an hour we came to the table 
of rock standing boldly out, and running down almost per- 
pendicularly, an immense distance to the valley. I was 








expecting another monkish legend, and my heart thrilled, 





when the monk told me this was the top of the hill on 
which Moses had sat during the battle of the Israelites 
and the Amalekites, while Aaron and Hur supported on 
each side his uplifted hands, until the sun went down upon 
the victorious arms of his people. From the height I 
could see clearly and distinctly, every part of the battle 
ground, and the whole vale of Rephidim and the moun- 
tains beyond; and Moses, while on this spot must have 
been visible to the contending armies from every part of 
the field on which they were engaged. 

I stand on the very brink of Sinai—where Moses stood 
when he talked with the Almighty. Can it be, or is it a 
mere dream? Can this naked rock have been the wit- 
ness of that interview between man and his Maker? where, 
amid thunder and lightning, and a fearful quaking of 
mountains, the Almighty gave to his chosen people, the 
precious tables of his law—these rules of infinite wisdom 
and goodness which, to this day, best teach man his duty 
towards his God, his neighbor, and himself. 

The scenes of many of the incidents recorded in the 
Bible, are extremely uncertain. Historians and geogra- 
phers place the garden of Eden, the paradise of our first 
parents, in different parts of Asia; and they do not agree 
upon the site of the tower of Babel, the mountains of Ara- 
rat, and many of the most interesting places in the Holy 
Land ; but of Sinai there is no doubt. This is the Holy 
mountain; and among all the s:upendous works of nature, 
not a place can be selected better fitted for the exhibition 
of Almighty power. I have stood upon the summit of the 
giant Etna, and looked over the clouds floating beneath 
it; upon the bold scenery of Sicily, and the distant moun- 
tains of Calabria; upon the top of Vesuvius, «and looked 
down upon the waves of lava, and the ruined and half-cov- 
ered cities at its foot ; but they are nothing compared with 
the terrific solitude and black majesty of Sinai. An ob- 
serving traveller has well called it ‘ a perfect sea of deso- 
lation.” Not a tree, nor a shrub, or a blade of grass, is 
to be seen upon the bare and rugged sides of innumera- 
ble mountains, heaving their naked summits to the skies, 
while the crumbling masses of granite all around, and the 
distant view of the Scyteian desert, with its boundless 
waste of sands, form the wildest and most dreary, the 
most terrific and desolate picture that imagination can 
conceive. 

The level surface of the very top or pinnacle is about 
sixteen feet square. At one end is a single rock about 
twenty feet high, on which, as said the monk, the spirit of 
God descended, while in the crevice beneath, his favorite 
servant received the tables of the law. There on the 
same spot where they were given, I opened the sacred 
book in which those laws are recorded, and read them 
with a deeper feeling of devotion, as if I. were standing 


nearer and receiving them more directly from the Deity 
himeelf. 








Parental. 





PARENTS AND CHILDREN, READ. 


Tue enp or THE SassatH Breaker.—Lusian Hall, 
who was lately executed in Connecticut, at the early age 
of twenty-eight, for a most atrocious and unprovoked mur- 
der, the very recital of which makes the blood run cold; 
attributes his whole career of vice, to want of proper reli- 
gious instruction in early life, and particularly to the crime 
of Sabbath breaking, to which he was greatly addicted. 
His last words were : 

**T have given a full and true account of all the crimes 
T have committed, in my short life. I desire before I 
close, to say to al! the readers of this book, that I impute 
all my wickedness and crime to a bad bringing up. 

Nobody ever gave me good advice; my father either 
made me work, or allowed me to play on the Sabbath; 
and I never heard a prayer in my father’s house. If I had 
been taken to church, and religiously taught, I should not 
now be in my present situatian. 

I wish to say to all parents, ‘‘Do not bring up your 
children as I was brought up. Give them the advantage 
of schooling, of religion, and good advice. For want of 
these I was led on to be what I am.” 

[ wish to warn all young people against the course I 
have taken. Beware how you reject good advice, or 
break the Sabbath. If you have religious friends and re- 
ligious privileges, value them more than anything else ; 
receive the advice of such friends ; improve those privi- 
leges while you have them. I wish with my last breath to 
warn all the young against the neglect of religion, and the 
Sabbath, which has brought me toruin. I have suffered 
a great deal, and enjoyed myself very little, and have found 
that the way of transgression is hard.”—New York Sun. 


























Natural fjistorp. 
SERPENTS. 


In the savannahs of Izacubo, in Guiana, I saw the most 
wonderful, the most terrible spectacle that can be seen; 
and although it be not uncommon to the inhabitants, no 
traveller has ever mentioned it. We were ten men on 
horseback, two of whom took the lead, in order to sound 
the passages, whilst I preferred to skirt the great forests 
One of the blacks who formed the van guard, returned 
full gallop, and called to me, “ Here, sir, come and see 
serpents in a pile!” He pointed out to me something ele- 
vated in the middle of a savannah, which appeared like a 








. bundle of arms. One of my company then said, “ This 
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is certainly one of those assemblages of serpents which 
heap themselves on each other after a violent tempest. I 
have heard of these, but never saw any; let us proceed 


cautiously, and not go too near.” When we were within 
twenty paces of it, the terror of our horses prevented our 
nearer approach, to which, however, none of us were in- 
clined. Suddenly the pyramid mass became agitated ; 
horrible hissing issued from it, thousands of serpents roll- 
ed spirally on each other, shot forth out of the circle their 
hideous heads, presenting their envenomed darts and fiery 
eyes tous. 1 own I was one of the first to draw back ; 
but when I saw this formidable phalanx remain at its post, 
and appear more disposed to defend than to attack us, I 
rode round it, in order to view its order of battle, which 
faced the enemy on every side. I then sought what could 
be the design of this numerous assemblage ; and I conclu- 
ded this species of serpents dreaded some-colossean ene- 
my, which might be the great serpent, or the cayman, and 
that they re-unite themselves after having seen this enemy, 
in order to attack or resist him in a mass.—Humboldt. 


Wrer.tnceniuin 











SCRAPS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 


Tue Emin’s Daventern—A Romantic Adventure. 


The following is the popular legend of the o-igin of the cele- 
Brated Thomas a Becket, the tutelar saint of England. His fa- 
ther, Gilbert Beck, or Becket, a Saxon, followed his Norman 
lord to the Crusades. While fighting for the recovery of the 
“ Holy Land,” he was taken prisoner, by an Emir of the Sara- 
cens, and thrown into a dungeon. The Emir’s daughter saw the 
captive, and was herself captivated. By her aid, he effected his 
escape; and returned to his native country. The fair maiden, 
however, could not endure his absence; and therefore took into 
her head the wild idea of following him, though she knew no 
more of his language than his name, and the name of the city of 
London, his place of residence. She hastened to a seaport, and 
tiaking known her wishes by repeating the word “ London,” she 
obtained passage in a ship bound for England. Having reached 
the English capital, she went from street to street, calling “ Gil- 
bert! Gilbert!” till the sound met the ear of Gilbert Beck. 
Soon, she renounced the Mohammedan faith, was baptizeed, and 


became the wife of Becket. This was the mother of Thomas a 
Becket. 


Royrat Extortion. 

The Norman kings of England, when they were short of 
money, used to compel their rich subjects, to make them presents, 
as free gifts, which were called benevolences. In many. other 
ways, also, they contrived to extort money from the people, be- 
sides heavy taxes, which they paid for all their property. Wil- 
liam Rufus, had a new great seal made; and then he made a 
law that all royal grants should be forfeited, unless renewed un- 
der his new great seal. In this way he got the fees for renew- 
ing them. These kings, also, plundered the churches and the 
monasteries, taking possession of the plate, together with all the 
moneys belonging to individuals, which they found deposited 
there for safe keeping. ‘They also took possession of the wrécks 
of all vessels, as though it were not enough for the owners to 
suffer the loss, the king must have what was saved. Every 
hearth was taxed a shilling. The king regarded everything as 
originally belonging to himself; and his object was, so to ad- 
minister the government as to make the most he could for him- 
self out of the people. But, the first principle of our govern- 
ment is, that the government is for the good of the peeple, and 
all the officers are the people’s servants; while, in a monarchy, 
all the people are the king’s servants. 

Paice or 4 Hussann’s Company. 

In the reign of king John, the tyrant of England, Hugh de 
Meville married a woman, who was a ward of the king’s, with- 
out his consent. The king obliged her to pay him two hundred 
hens, for the privilege of living with her husband! 

Learnine in THE Mippie Aces. 

In the twelfth century, whatever learning there was, appears 
to have been confined to the clergy. It was supposed that learn- 
ing properly belonged to them, and that the common people, and 
even the nobility, were unworthy of it. The scholars, of this pe- 
riod, speak in a tone of contempt of the mass of the people, as 
the “ unlearned vulgar.” 

InrLueNcE oF A TEACHER. 

The famous Abelard, one of the Professors of the University of 
Paris, in the 12th century, had as his pupils, twenty persons, 
who afterwards became Cardinals, and more than fifty, who be- 
came bishops and archbishops. The Cardinals are the highest 
officers in the church of Rome next to the Pope, and are his 

counsellors, When we consider this man as forming the minds 
of these twenty cardinals, whose influence was then felt through- 
out Christendom, and of the fifty bishops, whose influence was 
felt over kingdoms, who can calculate the effects produced upon 
the world by that one teacher? But, teachers are now employ- 
ed in forming the minds of those whose influence will be felt in 
the councils of the nation, and perhaps in different parts cf the 
éarth. ‘T'eaching, then, is a great and responsible work. If any 
of our readers think of qualifying themselves to be teachers, they 
think of a great and useful thing; and the better they qualify 
themselves for it, the better and more extensive will be their in- 
fluence. 

Domestic AccommopaTions tn THE 121TH CENTURY. 


The stately palaces and castles of those days had no better 
carpets than a litter of straw or rushes, and no better beds than 


a rug laid upon a wooden bench, or spread upon the floor. The 
kingly or noble banquet, though it blazed with a rich profusion 


of gold and silver plate, could not even furnish the necessary ac- 
commodation of a fork, The fingers of the eaters were thrust 
into the rich dishes, or employed in tearing the flesh into mor- 
sels. And the luxuries that were collected at the greatest ex- 
pense, were laid upona huge table of plain oak, while the princes 
and lords sat upon clumsy benches, and partook of the good 
cheer. Several English estates were held upon the condition of 
supplying fresh straw for the royal beds, and litter for the apart- 
ments of the palace. 





Courtiers’ Fare. 
Peter, of Blois, a writer of the 12th century, thus describes 
the fare of those who attended at the court of Henry II. of Eng- 
land: “ Among the courtiers, there is no order, no plan, no mod- 
eration, either in food, in horse exercise, or in watchings. A 
priest or a soldier, attached to the court, has bread put before him 
which is not kneaded, nor leavened, made with the. dregs of 
beer; bread like lead, full of bran, and unbaked; wine spoiled, 
either by being sour, mouldy, thick, greasy, rancid, tasting of 
pitch, and vapid. Ihave sometimes seen wine so full of dregs, 
put before noblemen, that they were compelled rather to filter 
than drink it, with their eyes shut, and their teeth closed; with 
loathing and retching, The beer at court, is horrid to taste, and 
filthy to look at. Onaccount of the great demand, meat, wheth- 
er sweet or not, is sold alike. The fish is four days old; yet its 
age does not lessen its price. The servants care nothing wheth- 
er the unlucky guests are sick or dead, provided there are fuller 
dishes sent up to their master’s tables.” If such was the fare at 
the king’s table, what may we suppose it to have been among 
the common people. 
Ancient AMUSEMENTS. 

Among the nobility of England, in the middle ages, the 
amusements most highly prized, were those of a warlike or 
military character. The tournament was a mock fight, which 
none could engage in below the rank of squire. Two compa- 
nies, in full armor, and on horseback, entered the place prepar- 
ed, and engaged in a regular battle, not indeed, intending to in- 
jure each other; but it seldom passed off without bloodshed. 
Hunting, also, was a favosite amusement; and for the purpose 
of gratifying the taste for it, which the martial spirit of the age 
kept up, the king and the nobility had their hunting grounds 
stocked with wild game, which they hunted with dogs, horses, 
and armor; the ladies often joining in the sport. The common 
people, who could not engage in the sports described, would ex- 
ercise themselves in military tactics upon a post or an effigy. 
Fencing, mock-sword-fights, were also common sports. The 
cruel sport of horse-baiting, in which a horse was tied to a tree, 
and dogs set on him, was sometimes practised. Jugglery, and 
the exhibitions of wild beasts, trained to perform wonderful 
‘feats, were common. We have seen a picture of the sports of 
those times, in which one monkey plays on a violin, and another 
on a harp, and a bear, with a monkey on his back, dances to the 
music. In another, a horse is beating a march on the head of a 
drum, with his feet. Wrestling, bowling, and playing chess, 


were likewise common among our ancestors. N. 








Variety. 











THE PROMISE. 


Little John, who had been sent on an errand to the neighbor- 
ing town, when he came back to the hollow tree, sat down on 
one of the large twisted roots which curl up above ground, and 
waited for his father who had promised to meet himthere. The 
church clock struck five, but his father did not come. It struck 
six, and still he sat alone on the root of the tree. Seven o’clock 
struck, and no father came. One or two persons, finding little 
John sitting by himself, tried to persuade him to make the best 
of his way home, but in vain. “He promised,” said little John, 
“and I know he will keep his word.” Soon after this, the fa- 
ther arrived. O that we could all say of our heavenly Father, 
with as much faith as little John said of his earthly one, “He 
promised, and I know that he will keep his word!” 


aa 


NEVER ASSOCIATE WITH BAD CHILDREN. 


A good little boy once said he would not play any more with 
one of his little friends, because he used bad words. Every 
child should be as conscientious as this little boy was. It is 
very wicked to associate with bad children, for they will teach 
you to do wrong, and to become as bad and as profane as them- 
selves are. You will be very apt to learn their evil practices, 
which will be hard for you to forsake. But even if the bad ex- 
amples of other children should not produce unfavorable effects 
upon your mind, yet you should shun them ; for if you are found 
with wicked children, good people will think you as bad as 
them, or else you would not love to be in their company. Bad 
companions will lead you into trouble, and leave you to get out 
the best way you can. Remember the story about poor ‘I'ray in 
the fable, and from it learn instruction. 


RICHARD ADKINS. 


‘‘ Mark that text,” said Richard Adkins to his grandson Abel, 
who was reading to him the thirty-second psalm; mark that text, 
‘He that trusteth in the Lord, mercy shall compass him about.” 
I read it in my youth, and believed it; and now I read it in my 
age, thank God, { know it to be true. O! it is a blessed thing, 
in the midst of the joys and the sorrows of this werld, Abel, to 
trust in the Lord.” 














A BEAUTIFUL REPLY. 


A young girl about seven years of age, was asked by an athe- 
ist, how large she supposed her God to be; to which she with 
admirable readiness replied; “he is so great the heavens can- 
not contain him, and yet so kindly condescending as to dwell in 
my little heart. 





Littte ATTENTIONS, trifling but perpetual self-denial a 
minute consultation of the wants and wishes, tastes and tempers 
of others—these are the small things that outweigh a thousand 
acts of showy heroism. 








en 


Poetry. 


COLLEGE REVERIES. 


Iam an eldest son. My years 

Have been like golden moments nurst ; 
And if I ever wept, my tears 

From gentle fountains, gently burst. 
My mother’s kiss came with my prayer; 

My father’s blessing with my sleep; 
My sister’s words like music were, 

And how could I have learnt to weep? 
1 did not—and have worn a brow 
Of sunshine, even until now. 








Love comes to such like nature’s law, 
As waters swelling to a gush; 
And thus, if light or life I saw, 
My feelings to their source would rush, 
A sunny leaf, a flitting shade, 
A tint of autumn, moonlight, aught, 
By what this glorious world is made 
So beautiful, my spirit caught— 
And thrilling pleasure, and strange power 
To love and to be blest rush’d - 
And I have lived an angel’s hour, 
While sadder spirits long’d to die. 
You well might deem that I should look 
On coming days, as lonks the sun 
On leaf and tree, and find the book 
Of nature seem a brilliant one. 
Like him I look’d upon the side 
The light in my own eye made bright; 
And even found the shadows glide 
Like guilty spirits from my sight. 
What marvel then that I should build 
The dreams this loitering tale would tell, 
Of light, and that my thought should gild 
The airy elements too well ? 
But it is so—and I will leave 
The moral to the sad and dull, 
For I can never stop to grieve 
While I can find the beautifol. 


I have liv’d twenty years, and feel 
The longings which come even then, 
To try with mind, or heart, or steel 
Collision with my fellow-men. 
I burn to bound from beauty’s thrall, 
Where others deem me idly chained, 
And strike my blow for aught, or all 
That o’er the universe hath reign’d. 
They call me boy—I feel the man— 
And yet will prove how deeply set 
Is that one element, “I can,” 
Among the things we ne’er forget. 
*Tis time I know that I was flinging 
My rosy fetters to the wind, 
And, like the desert courser, springing 
Upon the proud career of mind. 
But it is near—and with that hour 
I look to see my follies flee ; 
And sterner thoughts come on, with power 
To nerve my wakening energy. 
*Tis no fair dream—lI look for trial, 
Which every quivering sinew wrings, 
For pourings from that bitter vial, 
Which drinks to death life’s swelling springs. 
But far beyond my fancy resteth 
On deep sublimed, and glorious worth, 
On strength, which, like the eagle’s, breasteth, 
The highest atmosphere of earth, 
I look to rest—when fire hath tried, 
And much affliction purified. 


My coloring is not aye so deep— 
Anticipation sometimes come 
Like fancies in a gentle sleep, 
And pencil sketches of a home; 
And in its delicate lines I trace 
The tenderness of deep dark eyes, 
Whose molten light might be the place 
For thought’s unsullied paradise. 
I feel the touch of ivory fingers 
Upon my forehead’s swollen vein, 
And meet a look, whose softness lingers, 
As if it would drink up my pain. 
I hear a tone, whose silvery gush 
Thrills every fibre, sweetly spoken, 
And feel the rich tumultuous gush 
Of fountains which had else been broken. 
Beside a low bent head I kneel, 
Whose raven tresses stir with prayer, 
And hear my name, and deeply feel 
How holy is the altar there. 
And then I gaze on dewy lashes, 
And part the hair on a sweet brow, 
And watch for love’s impassioned flashes 
In eyes too serious till now. 
I lay upon the wasting bed 
Of sickness, and I watch a cheek 
Whose color at my plaint has fled, 
And count the deep blue veins that streak 
Its lily whiteness; and I listen 
To tones that speak inquiringly, 
And feel, that as the tear-drops glisten, 
And fall upon me, I could die; 
For I should sink into my rest, 


So utterly, supremely blest. Ror—1826. 





TREES AND FLOWERS. 
Not a tree, 
A plant, a leaf, a blossom, but contains 
A folio volume. We may read, and read, 
And read again, and still find something new ; 


Even in the humble weed. 








Something to please, and something to instruct, 








